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McMASTER'S HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OP THE 
UNITED STATES. 1 

The appearance of this book is the chief event in the liter- 
ary annals of the day. Few there were, we believe, who, when 
they first read its title, did not, either mentally or audibly, 
exclaim: "What, another history of the United States!" 
" How can such a subject require five volumes for its treat- 
ment ?" " To what proportions will our historical literature 
grow, if books are made at this rate?" "Who is John Bach 
McMaster?" "We have watched with interest the change 
which has taken place, as the reading public have become 
acquainted with the book. The enthusiasm which it speedily 
excited overshadowed any attempt to damn it with faint 
praise, and the popularity it now enjoys equals that which 
it is customary to award only to works of fiction. That 
a book of such a character should have passed through 
three editions in as many months is remarkable, and it is a 
satisfaction to find that its success is not the result of quali- 
ties that will give it but an ephemeral interest. It is, indeed, 
what its title styles it: "A History of the People of the 
United States ;" not a history of their origin, but a history 
of their every-day life, told in a most fascinating manner. 
On his preliminary pages the author says: — 

"The subject of my narrative is the history of the people 
of the United States of America from the close of the war for 
independence down to the opening of the war between the 
States. In .the course of this narrative much, indeed, must 
be written of wars, conspiracies, and rebellions ; of presidents, 
of congresses, of embassies, of treaties, of the ambition of 
political leaders in the senate-house, and of the rise of great 
parties in the nation. Yet the history of the people shall be 
the chief theme. At every stage of the splendid progress 

1 A History of the People of the United States from the Revolution to 
the Civil War, by John Bach McMaster. In five volumes. Volume I. 
D. Appleton & Co. : New York, 1883. 
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which separates the America of Washington and Adams from 
the America in which we live, it shall be my purpose to de- 
scribe the dress, the occupations, the amusements, the literary 
canons of the times ; to note the changes of manners and 
morals; to trace the growth of that humane spirit which 
abolished the punishment for debt, which reformed the dis- 
cipline of prisons and of jails, and which has in our own time 
destroyed slavery, and lessened the miseries of dumb brutes. 
Nor shall it be less my aim to recount the manifold improve- 
ments which, in a thousand ways, have multiplied the conve- 
niences of life, and ministered to the happiness of our race; to 
describe the rise and progress of that long series of mechanical 
inventions and discoveries which is now the admiration of 
the world, and our just pride and boast ; to tell how, under 
the benign influence of liberty and peace, there sprang up, in 
the course of a single century, a prosperity unparalleled in the 
annals of human affairs ; how, from a state of great poverty 
and feebleness, our country grew rapidly to one of opulence 
and power; how her agriculture and her manufactures flour- 
ished together; how, by a wise system of free education and 
a free press, knowledge was disseminated, and the arts and 
sciences advanced; how the ingenuity of her people became 
fruitful of wonders far more astonishing than any of which 
the alchemists had ever dreamed." 

In carrying out his task some of the author's touches are 
of a most happy character. In describing the residences of 
the wealthy citizens of Boston, he speaks of the massive side- 
boards on which china was displayed. This he says was : — 

"Sometimes intermixed with "Wedgwood ware, then a new 
production, whereon blue lovers walked by the side of blue 
waters', and blue deer lay down to rest in the shade of blue 
trees. In the corners of the rooms, or on the landing of the 
stairs stood the high clocks of English make, many of which 
yet remain to attest the excellence of the manufacture. Some 
were surmounted by an allegorical representation of Time. 
Others had a moving disk to illustrate the phases of the 
moon and show when it was crescent, when in the second 
quarter, and when full. Still others at the final stroke of 
every hour, chimed forth a tune which, when the Sabbath 
came round, was such a one as our grandfathers sang to their 
hymns in meeting." 

After describing the table of a New England farmer, the 
author coutinues: — 
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" If the food of such a man was plain, so were his clothes. 
Indeed, his wardrobe would, by his descendants, be thought 
scanty in the extreme. For meeting on a Sabbath and state 
occasions during the week he had a suit of broadcloth or cor- 
duroy which lasted him a lifetime, and was at length be- 
queathed, little the worse for wear, with his cattle and his 
farm, to his son. The suit in which his neighbors commonly 
saw him, the suit in which he followed the plough, tended 
the cattle, and dozed in the chimney corner while Abigail 
or Comfort read to him from Edwards's sermons was of 
home-spun or linsey-woolsey." 

Of schools Mr. McMaster writes: — 

" With the district school the education of half the lads in 
the country ended. A few, however, more fortunate, passed 
thence to a seminary kept by some minister, or to one of the 
famous academies which were regarded as the feeders of Har- 
vard and of Tale. But those were still days of Puritan auster- 
ity, and the boy who quitted his home for school left behind 
him, too often, peace and happiness. Little Paul at the Blim- 
bers,Smikeat Dotheboys Hall did not have a much harderfate. 
Indeed, the pedagogue who, in our day, should subject his 
pupils to the rigid discipline, to the hard fare, to the sermons, 
the prayers, and the flogging which then fell to the lot of the 
school-boy, would be held up by the press to universal execra- 
tion, and might count himself fortunate if he escaped without 
a prosecution by a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children. Masters knew no way of imparting knowledge but 
by the rod. To set eight hours a day on the hardest of 
benches, pouring over Cheever's Accidence ; to puzzle over 
long words in Dillworth's Speller; to commit to memory 
pages of words in Webster's American Institute ; to read 
long chapters in the Bible ; to learn by heart Dr. Watts's 
Hymns for Children ; to be drilled in the Assembly Cate- 
chism; to go to bed at sundown, to get up at sunrise, and to 
live on brown bread and pork, porridge and beans, made up, 
with morning and evening prayer, the every-duy life of the 
lads at most of the academies and schools of New England." 

Ehode Island's position in the Confederation in 1784 i8 
thus drawn : — 

" Of the thirteen States, Rhode Island and the Providence 
Plantations had always been the most lukewarm and dis- 
contented, and was now entering on that infamous course 
which makes it impossible to read her history down to the 
day when she entered the Union under the Federal Consti- 
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tution without feelings of indignation and contempt. No 
State paid its quota more grudgingly. None was so often 
without representation. Eone, not even New York, was 
actuated by so selfish and ungenerous a policy. The vague 
theories, the wild schemes of finance, of government, and of 
trade which in other States were stoutly combated by the 
good sense of the community, seemed, in Rhode Island, to 
have been adopted by the rabble, and there the voice of the 
rabble was heard with great respect." 

In 1787 he says: — 

" It was quite fashionable for men of wealth and leisure to 
form themselves into societies for the encouragement of what- 
ever they had most at heart. Societies for the encouragement 
of manufactures, societies for the promotion of agriculture, 
societies for the furthering of arts and sciences began to spring 
up in every great city. But the most active among them was 
at Philadelphia, and the most active of all its members was 
Tench Coxe. No man deserves better than he to be called 
the father of American cotton industries. At a time when 
the plant was rarely seen outside of a flower-garden, when 
the custom-house officers at Liverpool denied that all America 
could produce six hundred pounds, he plainly told his 
countrymen that cotton would one day be the source of their 
wealth and power. He stood up before the Federal Con- 
vention and begged Southern delegates to go home and urge 
their people to cultivate it. He. bitterly opposed the article 
of Jay's treaty which forbade the export of cotton for twenty- 
five years. Nor did he to the end of a long and eventful 
life grow cool in the encouragement of his favorite industry." 

The adjournment of Congress in 1784 is thus commented 
upon: — 

<l Never, perhaps, since legislative assemblies came into use 
had there appeared quite so remarkable a body of men as the 
Continental Congress then, for the first time in its existence, 
about, to take a recess. History indeed preserves the memory 
of but two which can with any justice be compared with it 
— the Long Parliament which cut off the head of Charles 
I., and the National Assembly that cut off the head of 
Louis XVI. Both the Long Parliament and the National 
Assembly, like the Continental Congress, seized upon the 
Government, made themselves for many years the chief power 
in the State, levied taxes, raised armies, waged wars, con- 
cluded treaties, and at last fell from power, overwhelmed 
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with hatred and contempt. But here the resemblance ends. 
The memory of the Long Parliament and the National As- 
sembly is bound up with much that is darkest and saddest 
in the history of England and of France: with the murder 
of kings ; with the confiscation of estates ; with civil war ; 
with bills of attainder and acts of proscription; with all the 
miseries of the prison-house, and all the horrors of the guil- 
lotine. The memory of the Continental Congress is bound up 
with that portion of our national history which we contem- 
plate with feelings of peculiar pride: with the sacrifices and 
the sufferings, more cruel than the grave, of the eight years 
of war ; with the poverty, the struggles of the six years of 
peace that preceded the organization of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The republics which the Long Parliament and the 
National Assembly set up have long since disappeared from 
the face of the earth. The republic which the Continental 
Congress set up still endures." 

Of Mr. McMaster's ability as a portrait painter the reader 
can judge from the following: — 

" It is impossible to mention the name of George Clinton 
without calling up the recollection of a man to whose memory 
a grateful posterity has been more than kind. To believe 
that he was a really great man, to extol him in terms too 
exalted to be applied to the founders of the republic, is in our 
day a common thing. His reputation, indeed, is immense. 
But when an even-handed justice is meted out, it must be 
owned that he has been much overrated. That he was a 
man of force and no mean ability is quite true ; but that he 
was in any sense a statesman is not true. He was, in fact, 
the most shrewd, the most crafty, the most pushing and suc- 
cessful politician of his time. Quick-sighted, rather than 
foresighted, he raised himself, despite his humble birth and 
scanty means, partly by time-serving, partly by the skilful 
use he made of every chance opportunity, to the high post of 
Governor of the State of New York, and held it for many 
years. From the day on which he thus became the most 
powerful man in the State he toiled persistently to make the 
State the most powerful member of the Union. He would 
see her waste lands along the Mohawk turned into gardens. 
He would see her noble harbor filled with ships. He would 
have her treasury run over with gold. But his cramped and 
narrow mind knew no way by which his State could attain 
to so much prosperity save that by which he himself had 
climbed to greatness, by selfishness, by cold-heartedness, by 
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pulling down the rivals that struggled at her side. The 
course, therefore, pursued by New York, from the November 
morning when the enemy left her soil to the day when she 
finally adopted the Constitution, forms the most shameful 
portion of her annals. There is nothing like it save in the 
history of Rhode Island. And this course, there can be no 
doubt, was prescribed by Clinton. While others were striv- 
ing to give strength and dignity to the Union, he was steadily 
laboring to break it down. To weaken the power and thwart 
the wishes of Congress had with him long been a guiding 
principle, and he now found in the impost a means of doing 
both." 

From the passages we have quoted our readers can judge 
to some extent how far Mr. McMaster has accomplished the 
task he set out to perform ; of his merits as an historian, and 
of his ability to write. But one volume of the work has 
yet appeared. Its first chapter describes the state of the 
country at the close of the Revolutionary War. This will 
probably interest a greater number of readers than the suc- 
ceeding ones, but it is in the latter that the best qualities of 
the author are shown. In them we find how thoroughly he 
mastered his subject in its most important points. With 
great industry he has gathered material illustrating the state 
of the public mind in various parts of the country, and 
moulded it into unity. His powers of concentration are great, 
and consequently the lights and shadows of his pictures are 
strongly drawn. Questions are traced from their origin until 
they overshadow all others in importance, and are again su- 
perseded by questions which different interests have called 
into being. The whole presents what seems to be a perfect 
reflection of the past in which the scenes are rapidly shifting. 
But through all the changes in the condition of the people 
are carefully noted, and the steadily increasing demand of 
the property interests of the community for a stronger 
government are plainly discernible. 

Thus we are told of the weakness of the old confederation ; 
of the petty spirit which espoused the rights of the separate 
States, and denied Congress the power to make good contracts 
entered into for the whole country ; of the dissatisfaction 
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which preceded the disbandment of the army ; of the flight 
of Congress from Philadelphia; of the treatment of the 
Tories ; of the conflict of authority at Wyoming ; of the 
condition of the currency ; of the low state of trade and 
commerce ; of the introduction of cotton manufactories ; of 
the foreign relations ; of the settlement of the country west 
of the Blue Ridge ; of the indifference with which these 
settlements were treated by the States, who claimed the laud 
on which they were made ; of the rise of the lost State of 
Franklin ; of the difficulties attending the control of the 
Mississippi ; of the impost demanded by Congress ; of the 
paper money question ; of the rebellion in the New England 
States against the authority of the Courts ; of the trade con- 
vention which the Middle States called at Annapolis ; of its 
successor which met at Philadelphia and formed the Federal 
Constitution. Never, until this book was written, have the 
people of the United States had the opportunity of reading 
in a clear succinct form an account of the causes which led. 
to the formation of their government. There is nothing of 
the Fourth of July orator about Mr. McMaster. He says 
little of the wisdom and foresight of the framers of the 
government, and of the moulding of public opinion by in- 
dividuals. He shows clearly that the Federal Constitution 
has but a small portion of secret history connected with it ; 
that while the members of the Convention were men of 
ability, it was the people who demanded their services, and 
made the government they formed possible. The last two 
chapters treat of the adoption of the Constitution by the 
people, and the organization of the government by Wash- 
ington. Both are full of interest, and augur well for what 
is to come. 

The question naturally arises : Is it possible that a work 
covering so wide a scope contains no errors? We do not 
wish to abate by a jot the admiration we have expressed for 
the book, or to qualify our opinion concerning it as a whole. 
It is deserving of more than we have said of it, but to some 
of its statements we take exception. We do not agree with 
those critics who think that Mr. McMaster has pictured the 
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state of literature and art too low at the close of the Revolu- 
tion. Because a few pamphlets and books, written on this 
side of the Atlantic, are looked upon as antiquarian treasures, 
and command a high price, it is no evidence of their literary 
value. Historically they are priceless, but they were not the 
legitimate predecessors of the works of Irving, of Cooper, of 
Bryant, and of Longfellow. The state of the fine arts was 
so low that the elder Peale, who had returned to America 
just before the war, after studying with West, was compelled 
to keep a museum to eke out a living. Copley, who left the 
country in 1774, found for some years ample employment for 
his brush in Boston, but at times he was obliged to visit New 
York. West left nothing in America to tempt him to return, 
unless it was Miss Shewell, and as she accommodatingly went 
to England to marry him, he was saved a voyage across the 
Atlantic. A few pictures of merit were owned by gentlemen 
of wealth who had purchased them in Europe; but the artis- 
tic taste of the Americans did not rise, as a rule, above a 
desire to have their own features preserved on canvas. The 
passages to which we object are those which describe the 
condition of the Middle States. The author does not seem to 
have met with the authorities which would have enabled him 
to have performed this part of his work in the same masterly 
manner in which the other portions are treated. It is evident 
that his mind has not been filled with his subject. There 
are some points which should have been touched upon that 
are ignored ; and, at times, his brilliant pen has betrayed him 
into comparisons that are erroneous. It would be captious 
to call particular attention to them, however, as they do not 
materially lessen the value of the work, nor are we altogether 
prepared to lay the blame for their commitment at the author's 
door. Our New England brethren have shown a becoming 
zeal in preserving their history. The assistants and guides to 
their literature are innumerable, and the general historian 
when he comes to write regarding it finds his work half done. 
The citizens of the Southern and Middle States have neglected 
their history in a corresponding degree. Any one who has 
not enjoyed special advantages will experience considerable 
Vol. vii. — 15 
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difficulty in treating it, and will naturally give less space to 
it, than to a topic which presents an almost inexhaustible 
source of information. "While we permit this state of affairs 
to continue we must not complain if our history is over- 
shadowed. 

The author does not appear to have had any authorities 
hitherto unknown at his command in preparing this hook. 
Writing of the people he seems to have abjured the use 
of any information but what they were possessed of. But 
slight use has been made of manuscript authorities, or of 
printed correspondence so far as the expressions of opinions 
are concerned. Local histories and autobiographies have 
been used to some extent, but the chief authorities cited are 
the newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets of the day. Mr. 
MeMaster is the first writer who has drawn upon these for 
data concerning the period of which he treats. It is, we be- 
lieve, by using just such information that he has been ena- 
bled to present a political picture, the truthfulness of which 
strikes home. Now that he has done the work, we wonder 
that it was never attempted before. But there are several 
advantages Mr. MeMaster enjoys that few possess. He has 
the ability to write history in a way that will compare 
favorably with the work of any historical writer of modern 
times. His style, as the reader must have seen, is clear and 
• vigorous, and his descriptive powers are of the highest order. 
He does not hesitate to call a spade a spade, and has the 
faculty of telling the people what they want to know. "With 
these qualities there is evidently great working power and 
unflagging industry. That the work will live there can be 
no doubt, and thousands will learn from it what kind of 
people their ancestors were. It is a production of which all 
Americans can feel proud, and we look with interest for the 
succeeding volumes. 



